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ENERGY  NEWS  ROUNDUP 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Accelerated 
to  10-Million  Acres 

In  line  with  a Presidential  objective  to  provide  more 
energy  materials  from  Federal  lands,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  has  accelerated  its  leasing  schedule 
for  off-shore  oil  and  gas,  and  opened  up  inland  sources 
for  the  recovery  of  oil  shale  and  the  harnessing  of  geo- 
thermal steam  resources. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  his  January  Energy 
Message  to  Congress  announced  that  leasing  of  tracts 

r the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Outer  Conti- 

ltal  Shelf  would  be  accelerated  from  about  one  mil- 
lion acres  per  year  to  10  million  acres  per  year  by 
1975. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  is  writing  into  its  lease 
sale  conditions  tougher  environmental  stipulations  in 
keeping  with  the  increased  national  concern  for  pro- 
tecting other  values  of  the  National  Resource  Lands, 
the  submerged  lands  of  the  OCS,  and  all  their  resources. 

OCS  leasing,  underway  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  west- 
ern waters  since  the  1940’s  and  handled  by  BLM  since 
1954,  now  is  moving  into  eastern  Gulf  waters  and  out 
from  the  shoreline  into  deeper  waters  as  increased 
technology  make  deep  water  drilling  feasible. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil 
and  Gas  Leases  Total 
More  Than  $4-Billion 

In  the  last  six  months,  three  OCS  sales  have: 

• Resulted  in  the  lease  sale  of  178  tracts  totalling 
906,615  acres. 

• Brought  $4,383,576,085  in  high  bids  accepted. 
These  earned  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

) 


• Averaged  $7,234.53  per  acre  of  leased  sub- 
merged land  for  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

An  off-shore  California  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  1975.  Studies  are  underway 
to  determine  what  other  off-shore  lands  should  be 
opened  for  drilling,  with  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  as  possible  locations. 

Prototype  Oil  Shale  Leasing  Program 
Underway  in  Colorado,  Utah 

A prototype  oil  shale  leasing  program,  developed  over 
a 4-year  period,  has  been  launched  with  the  lease  sale 
of  four  tracts  of  National  Resource  Land  in  Colorado 
and  Utah  for  high  bids  totalling  almost  a half  billion 
dollars. 

The  first  of  the  four  lease  sales  resulted  in  the  high- 
est price  per  acre  ever  paid  for  a Federal  mineral  lease 
sale,  a fact  which  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  high 
hopes  that  the  petroleum  industry  has  for  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  petroleum  products  from  shale- 
bearing formations  on  the  Western  public  lands. 

The  prototype  oil  shale  leasing  program  was  ap- 
proved to  encourage  development  of  an  oil  shale  in- 
dustry, and  to  allow  the  Nation  to  learn  if  the  600- 
billion-barrel  shale  oil  reserves  can  be  developed  at 
acceptable  economic  and  environmental  costs. 

Four  tracts,  two  each  in  Colorado  and  in  Utah,  were 
offered  for  lease  sale  early  in  1974.  The  total  public 
lands  involved  reached  16,422  acres. 

In  Colorado  at  the  first  lease  sale,  a total  of  $210,- 
305,600  was  offered  in  a high  bid  for  one  tract  of  5,089 
acres.  This  was  an  average  price  per  acre  of  $41,319.84, 
a figure  which  exceeded  any  Federal  mineral  lease  sale 
total  ever  offered  for  developing  a natural  resource  on 
the  public  domain. 

A total  of  eight  bids  totaling  $641,126,463  was  re- 
ceived on  the  first  sale.  The  total  accepted  high  bid 
figure  for  the  four  tracts  was  $448,796,800. 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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1932  photo  shows  no  wheeled  vehicle  blemishes 


— Copyright  National  Geographic  Soci 
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Expert  disputes  ‘Ancient  Astronaut ’ theory 


Millions  of  Americans  have  been  intrigued 

by  an  aerial  sequence  in  the  popular  movie, 
“Chariot  of  the  Gods,”  showing  strange  prehistoric 
“landing  fields”  and  other  giant  figures  laid  out  in  the 
Nazca  desert  of  far-off  Peru. 

Few  who  see  this  movie  are  aware,  however,  that  the 
largest  concentration  of  similar  mysterious  figures  in 
North  America  is  on  National  Resource  lands  along  the 
Colorado  River,  just  a few  hours  away  from  the  urban 
centers  of  southern  California. 

Laid  out  on  desert  terraces  adjacent  to  the  river 
between  Lake  Mead  and  Yuma,  Arizona,  is  a great  vari- 
ety of  geometric  designs,  mazes  up  to  2 miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  animal  and  human  figures  exceeding  150 
feet  in  length. 

These  giant  figures,  called  intaglios,  are  the  rarest 
type  of  prehistoric  art  created  by  native  peoples  of  the 
California  Desert.  Unfortunately,  they  also  are  the  most 


vulnerable  to  vehicle-oriented  modern  society.  Almost 
all  of  the  known  sites  have  been  crosscut  by  vehicle 
tracks. 

At  the  present  rate  of  destruction  from  vehicular 
damage,  highway  and  railroad  rights-of-way,  and  util- 
ity corridors,  this  rare  legacy  of  prehistoric  art  may  be 
destroyed  in  less  than  a decade. 

A number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  the 
best  known  of  these  sites  about  12  miles  north  of  Blythe, 
California.  In  the  early  1950’s,  the  State  Division  of 


By  TOM  EVANS* 

Information  Specialist 
BLM  State  Office,  Sacramento,  California 


*Tom  Evans’  article  is  based  upon  a 2-part  series  he  first 
wrote  for  BLM’s  California  State  Office  newsletter,  Newsbeat,  of 
which  he  is  the  editor. 
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Another  1932  photo.  Wheel 
tracks  and  erosion  have  taken 
heavy  toll  since  then.  Figures  are 
barely  discernable  today. — 
Copyright  National  Geographic 
Society. 


Wheel  cuts  from  off-road  vehicles  are  plainly  visible  in  this 
aerial  scene 

— Photo  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Davenport 

Highways  erected  a bronze  plaque  to  designate  the 
“Giant  Desert  Figures”  as  Historical  Landmark  No. 
101.  The  damage  that  resulted  from  calling  attention 
to  the  site  caused  the  State  agency  to  cover  the  plaque 
with  plaster  in  1956. 

The  following  year  students  at  Palo  Verde  High 
School  in  Blythe  restored  vehicle-damaged  areas  of 
the  figures,  using  old  aerial  photographs  for  guidance. 
With  the  help  of  Blythe  businessmen,  intaglios  on  one 
of  the  three  mesas  were  enclosed  by  fencing,  and  the 
historic  marker  next  to  the  highway  was  uncovered. 


Although  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  fenced 
the  other  two  mesas  in  1972,  gates  installed  in  the 
fences  have  vanished,  and  at  one  place  a determined 
but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  batter  down  the 
fence  with  a vehicle. 

The  fences  will  be  repaired,  and  the  intaglios  will  be 
encircled  by  continuous  fencing  to  prevent  foot  traffic 
on  the  easily  damaged  figures.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  observation  platforms  be  built  to  enable  visitors  to 
get  high  enough  to  view  the  figures.  Interpretive  signs 
also  are  planned. 

This  article  mentions  the  location  of  only  the  Blythe 
site,  because  this  location  already  is  well  known.  The 
other  dozen  or  so  sites  in  the  California  Desert  are  not 
so  well  known  as  the  Blythe  site,  but  BLM  has  esti- 
mated that  80  percent  already  have  been  damaged  by 
vehicles. 

The  current  status  of  damage  to  the  intaglio  sites 
has  been  studied  by  Ike  Eastvold,  an  expert  in  desert 
culture  and  artifact  identification.  BLM  employed  East- 
void  to  inventory  the  desert  resource  and  recommend 
protective  measures.  (See  OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS,  Fall 
1973  issue,  “A  Heritage  of  Prehistoric  Art.”) 

“Some  of  the  damage  may  have  been  accidental,” 
Eastvold  admitted,  “but  a lot  of  it  was  deliberate.  Even 
in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  sites,  off-road  ve- 
hicles have  gone  in  and  spun  deep  ‘brody’  cuts  into  the 
figures  to  add  their  touch.  We  are  probably  the  only 
modern  society  that  relates  to  its  ancient  history  by 
driving  over  it  or  shooting  it,  as  is  the  case  with 
petroglyphs.” 
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The  intaglios  were  created  by  scraping  out  forms  in 
the  desert  surface,  moving  the  darkened  pebbles  and 
rocks  to  either  side,  thereby  exposing  the  light-colored 
desert  soil.  The  figures  then  began  the  slow  process 
of  developing  their  own  dark  patina  of  “desert  varnish,’ 
and  some  of  the  figures  are  now  so  old  and  re-darkened 
they  can  hardly  be  seen  from  the  ground. 

But  other  figures,  such  as  those  at  the  Blythe  site, 
stand  out  clearly,  even  at  ground  level.  On  one  of  the 
low  mesas,  near  the  vehicle-damaged  figure  just  men- 
tioned, was  a double  reverse,  spiral-shaped  intaglio 
about  12  feet  in  diameter  accompanied  by  a 4-legged 
animal  with  a long  thin  tail,  balls  on  its  feet,  conical 
ears,  and  an  open  mouth.  This  animal  is  repeated  in 
other  intaglios  (even  in  Peru),  and  is  also  found  in  the 
petroglyphs  of  the  northern  Mojave  Desert  and  the 
lower  Gila  River  drainage  below  Phoenix. 

“Many  of  the  site  locations  are  buried  in  obscure 
scholarly  journals  found  only  in  research  libraries,” 
Eastvold  explained.  “The  few  people  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  locate  sites  in  this  way  would  not  be 
likely  to  damage  them.  But  if  the  locations  are  pub- 
lished in  a magazine  or  brochure  that  is  readily  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  destruction  will  be  speeded 
up.  Nothing  may  happen  the  first  time  the  information 
is  published,  but  each  time  it’s  done  there’s  a risk  that 
the  information  will  get  into  the  wrong  hands.” 

In  order  to  preserve  these  sites,  Eastvold  has  recom- 
mended a complete  aerial  survey  of  the  Colorado  River 
lands  with  a professional  photographic  inventory. 

“This  has  never  been  done,  and  even  today  new  sites 
are  being  accidentally  discovered.  All  the  known  sites 
should  be  speedily  barricaded  to  prevent  vehicle  ac- 
cess, and  plans  for  interpretive  programs  should  be 
made  for  sites  now  receiving  visitation.” 

The  great  majority  of  intaglios  are  found  only  in 
the  desert  areas  formerly  inhabited  by  Yuman  speaking 
tribes:  the  Mojaves,  Yumas,  Halchidomas,  and  Mari- 
copa between  Needles  and  Yuma,  and  the  Cocopas  and 
Kamias  on  over  into  the  Yuha  Desert. 

“As  a general  rule,  intaglios  are  found  in  association 
with  the  Yuman  speaking  peoples  who  practiced  some 
form  of  limited  agriculture,”  Eastvold  said.  “The  Colo- 
rado would  flood  every  year  about  May  or  June,  and 
when  the  floodwaters  receded,  these  people  used  a 
planting  stick  to  plant  corn,  beans,  squash,  pumpkins, 
and  other  melons  in  the  soft,  fertile  mud,  very  much 
like  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  along  the  Nile  River. 

“The  Nazcan  peoples  who  made  the  famous  intaglios 
in  southern  Peru  were  agriculturalists,  and  it  has  been 
theorized  by  some  researchers  that  those  so-called  'land- 
ing fields’  were  actually  markers  for  the  solstices  and 


equinoxes  to  determine  proper  times  for  planting. 

“The  Nazcan  people  also  made  anthropomorpb’ 
(man-like)  and  zoomorphic  (animal-like)  intagli 
There  are  giant  jaguars,  spiders,  plant  forms,  and  birds. 
One  of  the  birds  has  a neck  180  feet  long. 

“Many  of  the  Nazcan  intaglios  are  also  found  as  de- 
sign forms  in  their  pottery  and  textiles,  and  are  linked 
with  their  deities,”  Eastvold  said.  “Instead  of  going 
out  on  a limb  with  speculations  about  ‘ancient  astro- 
nauts’ as  was  done  in  ‘Chariots  of  the  Gods,’  we  need 
to  approach  these  ancient  figures  through  what  arche- 
ology and  anthropology  have  learned  about  the  Nazcan 
or  Yuma  cultures.” 

The  “ancient  astronauts”  theory  claims  that  since 
primitive  man  did  not  have  flying  machines  to  lay  out 
some  of  the  huge  Nazcan  intaglios  (more  than  a mile 
long),  he  must  have  had  high  altitude  supervision  from 
interplanetary  travelers. 

Eastvold  disputes  this  theory.  He  said  there  are  people 
in  the  Nazca  Valley  today  with  such  fantastic  eyesight 
that  they  can  lay  out  straight  cotton  rows  more  than  a 
mile  long  without  artificial  aids.  One  researcher  re- 
ported an  incident  in  which  a Nazcan  Indian,  using  only 
his  eyesight,  laid  out  on  the  ground  a row  of  survey 
stakes  so  long  that  the  scientist  could  not  see  the  far 
stakes  even  with  binoculars. 

“We  have  certain  stereotypes  about  so-called  primi- 
tive man  which  prevent  us  from  recognizing  his  / 
complishments,”  Eastvold  said.  “We  believe  that  V 

Ocotillo  plant  frames  viewers  at  a comparatively  unmarred  site 
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modern  society  is  the  leading  edge  of  progress,  and  that 
T other  societies  are  backward.  Consequently,  instead 
■giving  him  credit  for  his  own  cultural  accomplish- 
xnents,  we  have  to  attribute  it  to  a Lost  Atlantis  or,  most 
recently,  to  ‘ancient  astronauts.’ 

“Because  ancient  peoples  most  often  left  no  written 
history,  we  very  often  write  their  history  for  them  to 
fit  our  own  stereotypes.  Ancient  man  emerges  as  more 
or  less  apelike  and  shaggy,  a kind  of  dumb  but  loveable 
Alley  Oop  image  which  is  utterly  false.  The  ‘Chariots  of 
the  Gods’  is  just  our  same  old  stereotypes  in  new  dress,” 
he  said. 

On  the  California  side  of  the  river  just  above  Blythe 
are  three  anthropomorphic  figures,  the  largest  of  which 
is  more  than  175  feet  long.  Two  of  the  anthropomorphs 
are  phallic  and  are  accompanied  by  animals  with  spirals. 
It  was  commonly  thought  that  these  4-legged  intaglios 
represented  horses  and  were  not  more  than  400  years 
old,  because  the  Spaniards  first  rode  horses  into  the 
Colorado  River  Valley  about  1540. 

Eastvold  believes  he  has  succeeded  in  identifying 
the  animal,  previously  thought  to  be  a horse  or  dog,  by 
comparing  with  related  petroglyphs.  If  he  is  right,  his 
theory  upsets  most  of  what  is  assumed  about  the  age 
of  the  Blythe  intaglios. 

“Since  most  people  are  unfamiliar  with  the  basic 
types  of  figures  found  in  ancient  native  art,”  Eastvold 
^d,  “it  is  easy  to  mistake  this  animal  for  the  more 
/niliar  horse.  Actually  the  same  animal  is  commonly 

Attempts  to  batter  down  fence  are  unmistakable 


found  in  the  petroglyphs  of  the  northern  Mojave  Desert 
and  in  northern  Arizona. 

“The  Hopi  Indians  still  draw  this  animal  in  the  same 
form  on  the  north  wall  of  their  Snake  Kiva  (under- 
ground ceremonial  chamber)  during  initiations,  and 
the  Mojave  and  Yuman  peoples  who  lived  along  the 
Colorado  River  had  a major  dream-cycle  myth  devoted 
to  this  animal. 

“The  Mojaves  called  this  animal  ‘numeta,’  which 
means  mountain  lion  (cougar  or  puma).  Etymologi- 
cally, the  word  means  ‘long  wolf,’  and  most  Southwest- 
ern Indian  names  for  the  mountain  lion  derive  from  this 
emphasis  on  the  long  tail  and  body  of  the  animal. 

“This  language  emphasis  is  found  repeated  in  the 
art  forms  of  the  petroglyphs  and  intaglios  at  Blythe: 
we  see  the  long  body,  long  tail,  and  ball-shaped  feet 
indicating  the  huge  pads  of  the  mountain  lion. 

“In  the  Mojave  myth,  numeta  has  at  least  two  forms, 
human  and  animal,  and  these  same  two  forms  also  are 
found  in  the  intaglios  above  Blythe.  Man-like  intaglios 
are  paired  with  mountain  lion  intaglios  quite  consist- 
ently at  the  Blythe  site.  What  we  may  have  there  is  the 
ancient  numeta  myth  expressed  in  intaglio  form.” 

According  to  the  Mojave  myth,  Mountain  Lion  and 
Jaguar  were  given  great  supernatural  power  by  the 
Creator  God,  Mastambo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
These  two  animals  then  began  to  fashion  clay  figures 
of  a doe  and  a stag  from  moist  mud,  and  brought  them 
to  life  by  making  the  wind  blow  and  the  rain  wash 
on  their  bodies. 

Mountain  Lion  and  Jaguar  then  followed  the  two 
deer  as  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  from  south- 
ern California  to  upland  Arizona.  At  the  latter  place, 
Mountain  Lion  and  Jaguar  waited  in  ambush.  Moun- 
tain Lion  killed  the  stag,  but  the  doe  escaped  to  a 
sacred  mountain. 

“The  myth  also  stresses  numeta’s  connection  with 
the  great  winds  and  rainstorms  of  the  northern  direc- 
tion,” Eastvold  said.  “To  the  Hopi  today,  the  mountain 
lion  still  is  the  symbolic  animal  of  the  north. 

“If  a Mojave  man  dreamed  deeply  of  numeta,  he 
likely  would  receive  the  keen  hunting  abilities  of  this 
animal-person.  Also,  no  man  could  tell  others  the 
ancient  myth  unless  he  had  dreamed  the  sacred  events 
himself. 

“Thus  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a Mojave  man  to 
affirm,  ‘I  was  present  from  the  very  beginning  and  saw 
and  heard  it  all  myself.’  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
Christian  affirming  that  he  had  witnessed  the  events 
in  Eden.” 

The  Blythe  intaglios  are  located  next  to  a major 
Indian  trail,  and  small  cairns  or  rock  piles  are  found 
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near  the  figures.  This  is  an  arrangement  found  re- 
peated at  most  of  the  other  intaglio  sites. 

“It  is  very  possible  that  these  cairns  are  shrines  to 
the  sacred  figures  in  the  intaglios,”  Eastvold  said. 
“Trailside  shrines  like  these  are  common  along  South- 
western Indian  trails.  As  each  man  passed,  he  would 
place  a rock  on  the  cairn  as  a symbolic  offering.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  cairns  we  find  with  intaglios  served 
a similar  function.” 

Another  clue  to  the  significance  of  these  cairns  comes 
from  an  early  explorer  of  the  Colorado  River  area, 
John  G.  Bourke,  who  in  1888  was  guided  by  a Mojave 
Indian  to  an  intaglio  site  marked  by  cairns.  The 
Mojave  told  Burke  that  the  intaglio  was  made  by 

BLM’s  Riverside  District  Office  has  an- 
nounced a special  protection  program  to 
halt  heavy  destruction  of  ancient  Indian 
rock  art  in  the  California  Desert. 

A key  step  has  been  taken  through  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  Office , which  has  asked 
the  FBI  to  begin  an  investigation  into  theft 
and  destruction  of  petroglyphs  on  BLM 
administered  lands. 

The  FBI  will  be  looking  for  felony  vio- 
lations involving  the  theft  of  government 
property , the  possession  of  stolen  govern- 
ment property , and/or  the  destruction  of 
government  property. 

This  Interim  Protection  Program  for 
Petroglyphs  and  Pictographs  (rock  carv- 
ings and  rock  paintings , respectively ) also 
will  include  planning  and  installing  fences 
and  other  barriers , and  stepping  up  Desert 
Ranger  patrols  in  areas  vulnerable  to 
vandalism  and  theft. 

The  Bureau’s  District  Office  is  working 
closely  with  the  California  Desert  Archeo- 
logical Committee  ( CDAC ),  which  is  a unit 
of  the  Society  for  California  Archeology , 
the  statewide  professional  organisation. 

A unit  of  the  committee , the  Rock  Art 
Subcommittee,  was  organised  by  Ike  East- 
void  to  provide  a desert  watch  in  areas  of 
petroglyph  theft  and  destruction. 

The  subcommittee  will  assist  further  by 
preparing  plans  for  protection  of  individ- 
ual sites  and  submitting  them  to  BLM  Area 
Managers  and  to  the  Bureau’s  District 
Archeologist. 


Circular  tracks  were  cut  into  the  head  and  torso  of  this  clearly 
visible  intaglio  at  the  Blythe  site  before  the  fence  was  erected 


Mastambo,  the  Creator  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  certain  events  that  took  place  during  c/ 
ation  were  marked  by  building  cairns  at  the  intagy 

A second  intaglio  which  reveals  significant  informa- 
tion about  the  intaglio  makers  is  the  so-called  Topock 
Maze.  Laid  out  in  parallel  windrows  about  4 feet  apart, 
the  rows  run  in  several  directions  and  sometimes  meet 
at  angles.  It  is  believed  that  the  Maze  once  covered  18 
acres  of  land  and  included  one  or  more  human-like 
figures  as  well.  Railroad  construction,  highway  right- 
of-ways,  and  vehicular  damage  have  whittled  down  the 
Maze  to  the  10  acres  which  survive  today. 

Eastvold  said  the  Maze  played  a purification  role 
for  both  the  living  and  the  dead  in  ancient  Mojave 
culture. 

“A  Mojave  man  who  lived  in  Needles  was  asked 
about  the  Maze,”  Eastvold  recalled,  “and  he  said  the 
soul  of  the  dead  person  went  there  after  cremation  to 
cleanse  itself  of  all  earthly  entanglements  before  it 
entered  the  afterworld.  The  soul  was  said  to  swing  back 
and  forth  between  the  Needles  Peaks  for  4 days  until 
it  had  enough  momentum  to  leap  into  the  other  world.” 

The  role  of  the  Maze  in  cleansing  the  living  of  un- 
pleasant or  evil  spirits  was  tied  to  the  Mojaves’  penchant 
for  trade  and  travel. 

“The  Mojaves  were  very  populous  and  a powerful 
people.  Their  main  villages  were  located  in  the  river 
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The  Topcock  Maze  through  which  Mojave  travellers  reportedly 
ran  to  cleanse  themselves  of  unpleasant  spirits  before  re-entering 

their  homeland 


bottom  lands  roughly  between  where  Bullhead  City 
and  Needles  are  today.  They  had  a reputation  of  being 
(eat  travelers  and  strong  warriors.  It  wasn’t  unusual 
or  a Mojave  man  to  run  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to 
the  coast,  covering  up  to  120  miles  a day  following  the 
ancient  trails. 

“They  carried  trade  items  such  as  dentalia  shells  for 
jewelry,  salt,  and  asphaltum,  but  sometimes  they  made 
the  journey  just  to  visit  friends  in  the  coastal  tribes. 
The  Spaniards  eventually  stopped  these  visits  as  they 
Christianized  the  coastal  tribes  into  ‘Mission  Indians.’ 

“When  the  runners  came  back  to  their  own  country, 
they  would  enter  the  Topock  Maze  and  run  through  it 
to  cleanse  themselves  spiritually.  They  considered  their 
land  sacred,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  pure  when  they 
re-entered  it.” 

There  is  another  huge  maze,  circular  in  shape,  more 
than  2 miles  in  diameter,  just  across  the  river  from  the 
Topock  Maze.  Eastvold  thinks  it  may  have  served  an 
identical  function  for  Mojave  runners  returning  from 
trips  into  northern  Arizona. 

It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  intaglios  were  very  im- 
portant to  the  ancient  peoples,  since  they  made  so  few 
marks  on  the  land  where  they  apparently  lived  for 
thousands  of  years.  Today,  modern  man  and  natural 
erosion  are  working  together  to  destroy  the  giant 
figures.  On  one  mesa  overlooking  the  Colorado,  an  in- 
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taglio  site  has  been  deeply  crosscut  by  deliberate  vehicle 
tracks.  Part  of  the  figure  has  been  lost,  too,  in  a na- 
tural slide  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Eastvold  believes  that  within  5 years  the  intaglios 
will  be  so  badly  mutilated  by  vehicle  damage  as  to  be 
just  about  ruined  unless  swift  action  is  taken  to  protect 
them.  He  advocates  basic  protection  which  is  offered 
by  vehicle  barriers,  coupled  with  an  interpretive  pro- 
gram explaining  the  importance  of  the  figures.  And  he 
has  offered  to  provide  BLM’s  Yuma  (Arizona)  District 
Office  with  labor  and  materials  from  volunteer  organi- 
zations to  protect  the  rare  intaglio  sites. 

“People  with  very  different  interests  in  the  California 
Desert  have  become  alarmed  at  the  rapid  destruction 
of  what  amounts  to  the  largest  concentration  of  pre- 
historic art  in  the  world.  You  will  see  4-wheel  drive 
clubs  and  avocational  archeologists  working  together 
with  BLM  to  do  as  much  as  they  can  to  protect  this 
great  national  heritage.  This  is  a matter  that  all  desert 
users  can  agree  on  and  work  together  to  save  for  future 
generations.”  □ 

(The  following  is  excerpted  from  a letter 
written  by  Bill  Sanders,  Editor,  Four 
Wheeler  Magazine,  which  is  published  in 
North  Hollywood.) 

It  is  heartening  to  see  that  a “desert 
watch”  has  been  initiated  to  protect  our 
desert  petroglyphs.  Hopefully , the  vandals 
who  are  stealing  them  can  be  caught  in  the 
act. 

However , it  seems  that  the  archeologists 
from  XJ.C.  Riverside , and  all  of  us , are 
missing  one  important  point  in  these  hor- 
rible thefts.  It  is  imperative  to  catch  the 
vandals  who  drive  4-wheel  drive  vehicles, 
but  what  about  the  insidious  animals  who 
are  buying  the  stolen  Indian  drawings? 

. . . (if)  a piece  of  stone  with  a petro- 
glyph  brings  $ 250  to  $300  on  the  black 
market  . . . obviously  individuals  would 
have  to  enjoy  some  kind  of  wealth  to  pay 
such  prices  for  stone  to  put  in  their  patio 
or  home.  The  buyers  are  probably  consid- 
ered fine,  upstanding  members  of  our  com- 
munities and  above  reproach. 

If  we  were  to  concentrate  on  these  hor- 
rible people  who  buy  the  stolen  art,  there 
would  be  no  more  black  market  . . . let 
us  all  work  to  stop  this  destruction. 
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Gravel  from  Wahweap  Wash  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 


( 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  photos 


‘One  vast  contiguity  of  waste  . . 

Sophisticated  Watershed 
Yields  Working  Water 


IN  ITS  1,400-MILE  plunge  from  the  uplands  of 
Colorado  to  the  sea,  the  tumultous  Colorado  River 
sprawls  through  an  immense  plateau.  Over  millions  of 
years,  the  surging  waters  broke  this  land  into  a for- 
bidding but  picturesque  tableland  of  myriad  canyons. 

Nature  took  millions  of  years  to  create  this  wonder, 
and  used  the  drainages  of  several  major  river  systems 
to  aid  it.  But  man  in  half  a century  has  harnessed 
Nature  with  technology  and  vision,  taking  advantage  of 
a rock-ribbed  Utah-Arizona-Nevada  water  wonderland 
to  protect,  use,  and  also  restore  the  natural  resources  of 
fiat  began  in  the  Nation’s  history  as  public  domain 

Scarcely  anywhere  could  you  have  found  a less  likely 
candidate  than  southeastern  Utah  for  taming  a water- 
shed and  harnessing  natural  resources.  Salt  Lake  City’s 
Deseret  News  on  Sept.  11,  1861,  described  the  area  as 
“one  vast  contiguity  of  waste  and  measurably  valueless, 
excepting  for  nomadic  purposes,  hunting  grounds  for 
Indians,  and  to  hold  the  world  together.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Utahans  in  1861,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  this  made  sense.  Utah,  his- 
torically, had  always  been  a detoured  country.  The 
Oregon  Trail  avoided  it  by  going  north;  the  Sante  Fe 
Trail  avoided  it  by  moving  farther  south.  So  did  succes- 
sor trails  as  the  frontier  was  pushed  westward  in  our 
restless,  salad  years. 

There  was  no  reason  to  go  into  the  southeastern 
canyonlands.  John  Wesley  Powell  and  his  crew  pushed 
through  from  Green  River,  Wyoming,  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  1869,  and  he  published  a scholarly  account 
of  the  geology,  which  was  sired  by  the  Great  Colorado 
River  and  which  he  read  on  the  walls  of  the  canyonlands 
country. 

Placer  mining  wasn’t  successful.  The  area  was  too 
remote  and  inaccessible  for  tourism  to  he  popular.  So 


only  a few  more  white  men  had  seen  Glen  Canyon  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  if  the  remote  northern  reaches  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  in  Utah  were  too  desolate,  a 
gateway  was  ready  for  opening  in  the  Lower  Basin. 
Hoover  Dam  was  built  in  1935  as  the  first  step  in  the 
visionary  Colorado  River  Storage  Project. 

This  first  giant  plug  in  the  muddy  “Red”  River, 
which  exploring  Spaniards  had  named  Colorado  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  its  waters,  created  Lake  Mead 
in  lower  Nevada.  Hoover  Dam  was  the  first  step  in 
taming  “Big  Red,”  a multipurpose  project  for  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  irrigation,  power  generation,  flood 
control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Next  came  construction  beginning  in  1957  of  the 
second  river  plug,  Glen  Canyon  Dam  which  furnished 
more  working  water  and  advanced  the  upstream  water- 
shed control  to  Arizona’s  northern  border.  The  vast 
Utah  tableland  was  about  to  be  opened  up  at  last. 

Arches  National  Monument  had  been  set  aside  from 
the  public  domain  in  1929,  a 74,633-acre  tumble  of 
imposing  geologic  structures.  In  1958  the  proposed 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  was  set  aside 
from  1,176,596  acres  of  public  land. 

Then  in  1964,  the  public  domain  yielded  up  another 
257,640  acres  which  was  designated  as  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park.  The  northern  march  into  Utah  of 
special  public  land  designations  kept  pace  with  the 
succeeding  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  watershed  de- 
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The  potential  for  striped  bass  fishing  is  in  progress 
— Bureau  of  Reclamation  photos 


The  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
designed  the  6 settling  ponds  now  being 
used  in  the  mined  land  reclamation  proj- 
ect for  Wahweap  Wash. 

These  interconnected  ponds  are  t\ow 
rearing  sites  for  striped  bass.  The  ^Bjs 
have  been  used  earlier  as  test  rearin^^^es 
for  50,000  small  mouth  bass  fry.  They  now 
host  2 million  striped  bass  fry  intended  for 
transplanting  in  Lake  Powell  eventually  to 
match  the  major  fresh  water  sport  fishing 
opportunities  provided  in  Lake  Mead, 
some  100  miles  downstream,  just  above 
Hoover  Dam. 


A-  :\ 


Scenic  beauty  with  recreation  potential:  working  water 

velopment  in  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project. 

When  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  built,  the  gravel  used 
in  making  the  concrete  for  the  construction  had  come 
from  public  land.  The  builders  had  removed  the  gravel 
from  a tributary  to  the  Colorado  River,  an  arid  stream- 
bottom  named  Wahweap  Wash  which  was  dry  except 
for  flood  season  in  July  and  August. 

In  1970,  a new  request  came  to  public  land  man- 
agers in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  Kanab 
District.  This  one  was  for  the  sale  of  almost  1 million 
tons  of  gravel  from  Wahweap  Wash  near  Glen  Canyon 
City. 

The  gravel  was  to  be  used  for  making  concrete  in 
the  construction  of  the  Navajo  power  generating  plant 
at  Page,  Arizona.  Gravel  also  was  needed  for  the  road- 
bed of  an  80-mile  railroad  to  carry  coal  from  the  Pea- 
body Coal  Company’s  Black  Mesa  operation  to  the  new 
plant  at  Page. 

Electrical  power  was  beginning  to  be  needed  in  in- 
creasing quantities  in  the  Southwest.  After  World  War 
II,  a more  affluent  Nation  had  grown  from  150  million 
people  in  1945  to  more  than  200  million.  The  popula- 
tion centers  were  shifting  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

Air  conditioning  made  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest 
livable  year-round.  Ponds  seen  from  the  air 
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Many  industries  were  decentralizing,  and  new  in- 
’ustries  were  springing  up,  many  of  them  in  the  South- 

Bt.  More  electrical  power  was  needed.  The  power 
6enerated  at  the  Navajo  plant  would  be  sent  southwest 
and  northwest. 

While  Wahweap  Wash  provided  the  sole  economic 
source  of  gravel  in  the  Page  area,  at  the  same  time  the 
Bureau’s  Kanab  District  land  managers  also  realized 
that  the  intermittent  waterway  was  silt-laden  and  prone 
to  flooding.  And  despite  the  need  for  the  gravel,  Wah- 
weap Wash  also  was  a major  recreational  development 
arm  of  the  popular  Lake  Powell,  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  backed  up  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
north  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

So  BLM  resource  specialists  worked  out  a system 
of  dikes  to  protect  the  extraction  area  from  flood  ero- 
sion. They  also  established  a set  of  stringent  revegeta- 
tion requirements. 

A well  which  had  to  be  drilled  to  provide  the  water 
for  making  concrete  also  could  be  used  for  dust  con- 
trol at  the  construction  site  in  this  semi-arid  land. 


When  the  construction  of  the  Navajo  plant  was  com- 
pleted, the  $50,000  well  remained,  and  its  1,600  gallon 
per  minute  capacity  could  be  utilized.  With  the  water- 
shed stabilization  worked  out  by  terracing  and  dikes, 
the  recreation  potential  of  ponds  filled  by  well  water 
was  the  next  step. 

By  the  time  the  project  was  completed  in  1973,  there 
were  six  ponds  in  the  system.  The  Utah  Division  of 
Wildlife  Resources  began  a rearing  program  to  im- 
prove the  fishing  opportunities  in  the  area.  An  unex- 
pected side  effect  for  public  recreation  has  been  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  ponds  for  swimming. 

As  a case  history  in  watershed  development,  Wah- 
weap W ash  is  only  a small  segment  of  the  taming  of  an 
outlaw  river  in  a multi-State  drainage  basin  involving 
major  tributaries.  But  as  an  example  of  how  the  Na- 
tional Resource  Lands  today  contribute  their  wealth  of 
natural  resources  under  multiple  use  management,  while 
preserving  and  creating  something  for  future  genera- 
tions to  use  and  enjoy,  Wahweap  Wash  is  part  of  a 
sophisticated  watershed  which  yields  working  water.  □ 


The  Navajo  power  generating  plant  at  Page 


When  the  British 
Protected 
Alaska 


— 


A British  naval  offic  I 
the  de  facto  governor 


( 


was 


ALTHOUGH  THE  British  flag  has  never  flown  over 
that  part  of  the  North  American  continent  which 
we  know  as  Alaska,  there  was  a period  of  34  days  in 
the  spring  of  1879  when  the  only  effective  force  for  law 
and  order  in  the  entire  area  was  a British  naval  vessel 
lying  at  anchor  in  Sitka’s  harbor.  Strangely  enough,  this 
intrusion  of  a foreign  power  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
a colony*  of  the  United  States  was  not  resented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sitka,  and  brought  no  protest  from  of- 
ficial sources  in  Washington. 

The  British  ship  was  H.M.S.  Osprey,  and  her  com- 
mander, Captain  H.  Holmes  A’Court,  had  sailed  out 
of  Victoria  in  answer  to  an  unusual  plea  from  the 
American  and  Russian  residents  of  Sitka  who  were 
alarmed  over  the  possibility  of  being  massacred  by 
neighboring  Indian  tribes. 


A’Court  and  his  ship  arrived  in  the  Sitka  harbor  on 
March  1.  At  that  moment,  he  was  the  only  official  of 
any  government  in  the  entire  colony,  and  by  default 
became  the  de  facto  governor  of  Alaska. 

Twenty-two  days  later,  a United  States  revenue  cut- 
ter, the  Oliver  Wolcott,  arrived.  Its  commander,  Captain 
J.  M.  Seldom,  and  customs  collector  M.  D.  Ball  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  consulted  with  Captain 
A’Court.  All  agreed  that  the  revenue  cutter  could  not 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  town,  and  the  Amer- 
icans requested  the  Osprey  to  remain  in  the  harbor 
until  a U.S.  naval  vessel  arrived  in  Sitka. 

On  April  3 the  Osprey,  relieved  of  its  duties  by  the 
arrival  of  the  U.S.S.  Alaska,  sailed  away.  Historians 

*Note:  At  this  time  Alaska  had  not  been  granted  the  status 
of  a territory,  and  was  officially  a colony  of  the  United  States. 
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have  since  raised  the  question  about  the  probability 
\a  massacre,  and  in  retrospect  their  skepticism  seems 
Jstified.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Sitka  was  greatly  alarmed  and  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  the  Osprey. 

The  circumstances  that  led  the  Sitkians  to  appeal 
to  the  British  for  protection  had  its  roots  in  events 
dating  back  to  the  Russian  Occupation  and  during  the 
subsequent  administration  of  the  United  States  follow- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  colony  from  Russia.  During  the 
Russian  occupation  the  native  Indians  had  once  de- 
stroyed the  town.  The  rule  of  the  Americans  had  done 
nothing  to  relieve  the  tensions  between  the  natives  and 
the  white  residents  of  the  town. 

The  United  States  had  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia 
in  1867.  The  natives  had  resented  the  transaction,  not 
because  they  had  anything  against  the  “Boston  men,” 
as  they  called  their  new  rulers,  but  because  none  of  the 
money  used  to  buy  Russia’s  interests  in  the  colony  had 
gone  to  the  native  people.  They  reasoned  that  they  had 
consented  to  the  Russian  settlement  in  the  area  as  a 
matter  of  mutual  interest,  and  that  they  should  have 
been  consulted  on  any  deal  transferring  those  interests 
to  another  party.  The  natives  were  not  alone  in  pro- 
testing the  American  purchase  of  Alaska. 

For  quite  different  reasons,  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
Vs  protested  by  many  Americans.  Even  in  that  day, 
Yose  who  knew  Alaska’s  potential  realized  that  the 
$7.2  million  (or  about  20  an  acre)  paid  for  Alaska 
represented  a real  bargain.  But  the  transaction  brought 
howls  of  criticism  from  Congressmen,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, and  the  general  public. 

The  Senate  had  approved  the  treaty  of  purchase  by  a 
1-vote  margin  over  the  % majority  needed  for  its  rati- 
fication, but  it  was  still  necessary  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  Russia. 
The  Civil  War  had  placed  a severe  strain  on  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  the  Nation  was  short  of  capital. 
Many  Congressmen  felt  that  the  $7  million  could  have 
been  put  to  a better  use. 

Debate  was  heated,  and  acrimony  flavored  the  op- 
position position’s  speeches,  but  the  Russians  had  be- 
friended the  Union  during  the  war,  and  it  was  felt 
that  turning  down  the  treaty  would  insult  a loyal  ally. 
This  was  the  argument  that  eventually  turned  the  tide. 
Caught  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  one  Massachusetts 
Congressman  wailed  that  $7.2  million  would  be  rather 
a small  price  to  pay  for  Russia’s  friendship  “if  we 
could  only  get  rid  of  the  land,  or  ice  rather,  which  we 
are  to  get  by  paying  it.” 
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One  thing  is  now  evident:  the  United  States  had 
bought  Alaska  with  absolutely  no  plan  nor  will  to 
govern  the  colony.  The  colony  was  declared  a military 
district,  and  the  Army  established  its  first  military 
post  at  Sitka.  Other  posts  were  soon  established  at 
Wrangel,  Tongass,  Kenai,  and  Kodiak.  The  Army  total 
strength  in  the  area  eventually  reached  500  men. 

Historians  have  since  termed  this  military  occupa- 
tion an  utter  disaster.  Their  accounts  gleaned  primarily 
from  the  Army’s  own  reports  charged  that,  instead  of 
being  the  guardians  of  law  and  order,  the  Army  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  violence  and  created  much 
of  the  ill  will  that  existed  between  the  natives  and  the 
white  population. 

In  1870  the  Christian  Missionary’s  superintendent 
for  Indian  missions  wrote,  “If  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment did  but  know  half,  I am  sure  they  would  shrink 
from  being  identified  with  such  abominations  that 
cause  so  much  misery.” 

During  a period  of  17  years  following  the  American 
purchase  of  the  colony,  Congress  enacted  no  legislation 
applying  to  Alaska.  Exceptions  were  laws  providing  for 
the  collection  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  into 
the  colony,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  and 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  finally  an  Act  that 
gave  a San  Francisco  company  exclusive  rights  to 
harvest  the  seal  pelts  from  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

But  if  the  United  States  Government  was  unprepared 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  colony, 
many  of  its  citizens  were  ready  and  eager  to  harvest  its 
wealth  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  the 
American  purchase  of  the  colony  offered. 

Within  hours  after  the  Russian  flag  was  lowered  to 
make  way  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  newly  arrived 
Americans  were  staking  out  lots  along  Sitka’s  only 
street,  and  enterprising  merchants  were  offering  dis- 
count prices  for  the  private  possessions  of  Russian  citi- 
zens preparing  to  leave  the  colony.  Many  others  had 
arrived  in  the  hope  of  finding  gold,  or  profiting  from 
the  colony’s  fur  resources. 

Those  who  came  to  the  colony  soon  found  that  they 
were  living  in  a state  of  anarchy.  Those  who  staked 
out  land  found  that  they  could  not  get  a legal  title  to 
their  holdings.  Mining  claims  could  not  be  recorded; 
marriages  could  not  be  made  legal;  wills  could  not  be 
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Chief  Annahootz 

(The  photo  of  Chief  Annahootz  was  supplied  by  the  Caxton 
Printers,  Ltd.,  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  from  the  book,  "The  Story 
of  Alaska"  by  C.  L.  Andrews.) 


validated.  For  the  lack  of  law,  crimes  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. A single  account  from  the  records  bears  out  this 
latter  point. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  a white  resident  of  Sitka 
had  killed  an  Indian.  On  both  occasions,  a military 
hoard  had  been  convened  and  found  that  the  killing  had 
not  been  justified,  but  each  time  the  murderer  had  been 
released  on  the  grounds  that  the  crime  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  authority  existing  in  the  colony.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  anything  went,  giving  rise  to  a 
saying:  “God  is  afar  off,  and  it  is  a long  way  to  Wash- 
ington.” 

In  1877  an  uprising  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in 
Idaho  caused  the  Government  to  withdraw  all  troops 
from  Alaska.  With  their  going,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment’s collector  of  customs  became  the  only  Federal 
official  with  any  authority  in  Alaska. 

Even  this  dubious  influence  for  stability  was  not  to 
last.  Shortly  after  the  Army  left,  the  collector  became 
ill  and  left  the  colony  to  seek  medical  treatment  in  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia. 

An  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton State  appealed  to  his  superiors  to  send  a revenue 
cutter  to  Sitka  with  a replacement  for  the  ailing  customs 
collector.  His  appeal  reached  the  Nation’s  capital  just 
as  Treasury  officials  were  preparing  a Departmental 
report  recommending  that  the  Department  be  allowed 
to  abandon  its  responsibilities  in  Alaska  on  the  ground 
that  collections  were  not  meeting  the  cost  of  enforce- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  things  were  not  going  well  in  Sitka. 
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Just  prior  to  this,  a band  of  drunken  Indians  had  killed 
a white  resident  at  Hot  Springs.  Through  the  effo 
of  a friendly  chief  named  Annahootz,  the  murder 
were  identified  and  arrested.  (The  lack  of  authority 
that  made  it  impossible  to  punish  a white  man  who 
killed  an  Indian  did  not  seem  to  work  in  reverse.) 

The  arrest  of  the  Indians  stirred  hot  resentment 
among  their  tribesmen.  Some  became  drunk  and  de- 
cided to  storm  the  white  settlement  and  release  their 
kinsmen.  A party  gathered  and  marched  on  the  town 
where  the  white  settlers,  overwhelmingly  outnumbered, 
prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  crucial  moment,  Annahootz  and  warriors  from 
his  tribe  took  positions  between  the  whites  and  the  other 
Indians.  Annahootz  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
fight  for  the  whites  if  necessary.  Faced  with  the  prospect 
of  having  to  fight  a much  larger  force  than  they  had 
anticipated,  the  hostile  Indians  withdrew.  An  uneasy 
truce  followed  while  the  hostile  Indians  sent  messages 
to  neighboring  tribes  asking  for  reinforcement. 

During  this  interlude,  the  steamer  California  arrived 
in  the  Sitka  harbor.  The  white  residents  quickly  trans- 
ferred their  prisoners  along  with  most  of  the  town’s 
women  and  children  to  the  ship.  The  ship  then  set  sail 
for  Portland,  Oregon,  where  the  Indians  were  tried  and 
hanged. 

The  resentment  of  the  Indians  must  have  been  in- 
tense, but  it  seems  indicative  of  a certain  social 
turity  that  once  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
rescuing  their  fellow  tribesmen  they  abandoned  their 
plans  to  attack  the  town.  But  the  whites  were  sure  that 
they  were  in  danger  and  sent  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  authorities  to  send  protection.  No  help  arrived. 

A few  months  later,  Sitka  Jack,  a chief  of  one  of  the 
more  hostile  tribes  a son  of  the  Chief  who  had  led  the 
massacre  of  the  Russians,  built  a new  house.  According 
to  custom,  he  invited  about  30  persons  from  his  wife’s 
tribe  to  help  him  celebrate  a housewarming.  The  guests 
became  drunk  and  boisterous,  but  in  retrospect  this 
seems  to  have  been  a harmless  social  gathering,  and 
there  is  no  account  of  any  threat  being  made  against 
the  whites. 

The  nervous  whites,  however,  were  convinced  that 
Sitka  Jack  had  succeeded  in  making  an  alliance  of 
war.  Having  failed  to  get  a satisfactory  response  from 
their  own  Government,  they  appealed  to  the  British. 
In  Victoria,  the  authorities  had  no  way  of  assessing  the 
true  situation.  Believing  that  a massacre  was  imminent, 
the  Osprey  sailed. 

This  set  up  the  chain  of  historical  events  which  led 
to  the  fact  that  for  34  days  in  1879  the  British  pro- 
tected— and  actually  ruled — Alaska.  Q 
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PEEK 
INTO  THE  PAST 


Mule  Canyon  as  the  Anasazi  knew  it 


TRAVELERS  ALONG  Utah  State  Highway  95 
will  be  able  in  the  future  to  peek  into  the  past. 
Their  opportunity  will  be  a result  of  archeological 
stabilization  arranged  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

After  the  Utah  State  Department  of  Highways  de- 
cided to  realign  portions  of  Highway  95  west  of  Bland- 
ing  in  southeast  Utah,  archeological  surveys  located 
several  sites.  As  a result  of  these  discoveries,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Utah’s  Department  of  Anthropology  con- 
ducted emergency  salvage  operations  on  the  most 
important  sites  during  a 3-year  period. 

The  results  of  these  preliminary  salvage  excavations 
showed  that  an  opportunity  existed  for  stabilization 
and  interpretation  of  what  has  been  designated  as  Mule 
Canyon  Ruins.  So  a contract  was  made  with  the  Ari- 
zona Archeological  Center  of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Tucson,  Arizona,  an  organization  which  specializes 
in  stabilizing  ruins. 

Stabilization,  a very  specialized  craft,  is  not  resto- 
ration, but  rather  protection  of  what  remains.  Of 
course,  some  tearing  down,  or  even  strengthening  and 
rebuilding  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  stabilization, 
but  these  practices  are  carried  only  to  the  level  that 
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brings  the  ruin  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  when  it 
was  discovered. 

Many  institutions  acquire  antiquities  permits  to  con- 
duct studies  on  BLM  administered  National  Resource 
Lands.  These  institutions  try  to  determine  chrono- 
logical, social,  economic,  and  settlement  patterns  of  an 
area’s  ancient  inhabitants. 

In  many  cases,  the  work  is  done  to  salvage  informa- 
tion and  materials  from  a site  where  there  is  to  be 
some  disturbance  of  the  surface,  such  as  for  roads, 
powerlines,  or  pipelines.  A large  majority  of  these  ar- 
cheological sites  are  on  National  Resource  Lands,  and 
BLM  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  management 
and  protection  of  these  cultural  values  which  may  yield 
much  essential  information  about  the  past. 

A lack  of  any  written  record  has  hampered  the  col- 
lecting of  more  information  about  the  ancient  peoples 
of  the  Southwest.  We  do  know  that  about  700  years 
ago  they  abandoned  their  homes  in  southeastern  Utah 
and  moved  south  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  A 
combination  of  factors  including  a severe  drought  be- 
tween 1276  and  1299  forced  their  move. 

Among  cultures  existing  in  the  Southwest  region 
which  includes  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rado were  the  Anasazi,  Hohogam,  Mogollon,  and  Fre- 
mont. These  cultures  flourished  from  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  with  isolated  components  lasting 
well  into  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  Anasazi  and 
other  cultures  represented  a culmination  of  more  than 
12,000  years  of  nomadic  Indian  movements  throughout 
the  area.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona are  among  their  descendents  today. 

The  term  “Anasazi"  is  a Navajo  word  meaning  “an- 
cient ones.”  Their  life  and  culture  are  depicted  at  such 
interpretive  developments  as  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Chaco  Canyon,  Hovenweep,  Aztec,  Canyon  de  Chelly, 
and  Lowry  Ruins  (a  BLM  complex  in  southwest  Colo- 
rado) . 

The  Four  Corners  area  of  the  southwestern  United 


States  is  unsurpassed  in  aesthetic,  interpretive,  and 
scientific  remains  of  these  ancient  people.  In  some 
places,  70  to  100  archeological  sites  are  found  in  a 
square  mile. 

An  archeological  site  may  be  defined  as  a small  area 
where  the  Indians  spent  some  time  chipping  rock  for 
tools  or  implements,  a petroglyph  (figure  pecked  into 
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rock),  pictograph  (figure  painted  on  rock),  or  even 
"■■rge  multi-roomed  complexes  several  stories  high. 

The  Mule  Canyon  site,  an  Anasazi  complex,  consists 
of  approximately  a dozen  rooms,  two  subterranean  cere- 
monial chambers  (kivas),  one  or  two  pit  house  struc- 
tures, and  a tower.  All  except  the  earlier  pit  houses  are 
interlocked  by  a system  of  underground  tunnels. 

Kivas,  incidentally,  are  still  used  as  religious  centers 
in  modern  Pueblo  villages.  Through  the  correlation  of 
ethnological  and  archeological  evidence,  it  is  possible 
to  understand  something  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Indian  people  who  died  hundreds  of  years  ago  without 
leaving  any  written  records. 

The  Anasazi  culture,  basically  a sedentary  society, 
is  divided  into  successive  cultural  periods.  The  earliest 
was  a period  of  cave  or  pit  house  occupation  called  the 


Basketmaker  era.  It  ended  approximately  1,200  years 
ago. 

Then  came  the  Pueblo  culture  which  progressed  from 
the  use  of  the  atlatl  (or  throwing  stick)  to  the  bow  and 
arrow.  The  Pueblo  culture  continued  in  Utah  until  the 
drought  and  other  problems  forced  the  migration 
southward. 

Through  the  process  of  change,  the  Pueblo  culture 
developed  pottery  with  many  decorative  designs  and 
colors.  The  Indians  raised  corn,  beans,  squash,  and 
cotton,  and  they  domesticated  the  turkey  and  the  dog. 
Trade  between  cultures  became  widespread,  involving 
such  items  as  copper  bells  and  Macaw  birds  from  Mex- 
ico, and  shells  from  the  coast  of  California. 

At  the  U-95  site,  a locale  which  apparently  was  used 
for  several  centuries,  future  interpretation  will  be  based 
on  the  compilation  by  the  University  of  Utah  of  data 
collections  now  in  progress. 

BLM  plans  to  install  a protective  wooden  shelter 
over  the  kiva  which  will  still  leave  it  highly  visible  to 
spectators.  There  also  will  be  a trail,  sanitary  facilities, 
and  natural  landscaping  of  the  surroundings.  The  Utah 
State  Highway  Department  cooperated  fully  in  the  proj  - 
ect,  and  plans  to  blacktop  a pullout  and  parking  area  at 
the  site.  The  Highway  Department  also  will  remove 
garbage  regularly  from  the  area. 

As  a result  of  this  cooperative  effort,  tourists  travel- 
ling the  scenic  U-95  from  Hanksville  to  Blanding  will 
be  able  to  rest  for  a few  minutes  at  Mule  Canyon  and 
ponder  the  life  of  some  who  crossed  that  way  a thou- 
sand years  ago.  [J 
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( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Geothermal  Steam  Lease  Sale 
Attracts  Industrial  Bidding 

A new  source  for  generating  electrical  power,  tap- 
ping abundant  heat  reserves,  and  recovering  eco- 
nomically valuable  minerals  attracted  energy  minerals 
industrialists  to  bid  for  the  lease  sale  of  geothermal 
steam  leasing  units  on  National  Resource  Lands  in 
California  early  in  1974. 

Of  33  leasing  units  offered  for  sale,  57  bids  were 
submitted  for  20  of  the  units,  and  18  of  the  high  bids 
for  the  right  to  drill  in  Geysers  KGRA  (known  geo- 
thermal resources  area)  were  accepted. 

High  bids  for  the  20  units,  which  covered  an  area 
of  23,448  acres,  totalled  $6,812,560.  This  was  an  aver- 
age per  acre  high  bid  of  $290.54.  The  total  of  the  high 
bids  accepted  was  $6,331,080.  The  highest  bid  for  a 
single  leasing  unit  was  $3,200,000  at  $1,367.50  per 
acre  for  one  unit  of  2,340  acres. 

Geothermal  steam  resources  can  be  used  for  domestic 
or  industrial  heating,  electrical  power  generation,  and 
for  the  minerals  held  in  solution  when  the  steam  is 
removed  from  the  geyser  or  well  source. 

OTHER  BLM  NEWS 

BLM  Publishes  Programmatic  Statements 
on  Livestock  Grazing  Management 
and  Coal  Leasing 

Draft  assessments  of  environmental  impacts  on  a 
program-wide  basis  (called  draft  programmatic  state- 
ments) have  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior’s  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  two 
major  resource  uses  of  the  public  lands:  livestock  graz- 
ing management  and  coal  leasing. 

A programmatic  statement  differs  from  regular  draft 
environmental  impact  statements  which  are  assess- 
ments of  the  impact  of  a single  action  in  a clearly  de- 
fined geographic  area.  A programmatic  statement  con- 
siders the  total  impact  on  all  areas  of  a program  such 
as  livestock  grazing  management  or  coal  leasing. 

The  programmatic  statement  on  livestock  grazing 
management  applies  to  about  140  million  acres  of 
National  Resource  Lands  that  are  suitable  for  live- 
stock grazing  in  the  Western  United  States.  Alterna- 
tives to  such  use  are  considered  in  the  statement,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  livestock  from  public  land. 
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The  programmatic  statement  on  coal  leasing  ad- 
dresses not  only  the  various  nationwide  energy  optio; 
available,  but  also  covers  the  range  of  administratis, 
leasing  procedures  that  can  provide  coal  from  Federal 
reserves. 

Environmental  impact  statements  are  required  under 
many  circumstances  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  Many  statements  are  prepared  by 
multi  agency  teams,  and  all  are  reviewed  by  other 
agencies  where  applicable. 

A draft  statement  is  published  to  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  comment  before  a final  environmental 
impact  statement  is  published. 

BLM  Publishes  Final 
OfF-Road  Vehicle  Regulations 

Regulations  to  control  and  direct  the  use  of  off-road 
vehicles  on  National  Resource  Lands  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  new 
regulations  are  intended  to  protect  land  resources,  pro- 
mote safety,  and  reduce  conflict  among  various  users 
of  the  public  lands. 

All  of  the  450  million  acres  of  public  lands  adminis- 
tered by  BLM  are  covered  under  the  regulations,  which 
are  the  Bureau’s  part  of  the  compliance  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  President  Richard  r 
Nixon’s  Executive  Order  No.  11644. 

In  that  order,  President  Nixon  ordered  all  Federal 
land  managing  agencies  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
protect  Federal  lands  from  undue  damage  resulting 
from  off-road  travel.  The  Bureau’s  regulations,  which 
became  effective  May  15,  designate  all  lands  as  open, 
closed,  or  restricted. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  both  commercial  and 
recreational  use  of  off-road  vehicles,  with  safety  of  the 
equipment  and  the  safe  use  of  the  vehicle  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual. 

In  the  case  of  organized  off-road  vehicle  events  and 
competitions,  special  permits  must  be  secured  from 
BLM  State  or  District  Offices.  These  permits,  and  the 
imposing  of  fees  for  permits  in  certain  instances,  are 
designed  to  provide  adequate  environmental  protection 
for  the  public  land  resources. 

BLM’s  regulations  are  similar  to  those  issued  by  In- 
terior’s National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  special  areas, 
when  permits  are  needed,  and  fees  required  is  available 
from  the  Bureau’s  State  listed  on  page  23.  Q 
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This  is  a compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible 
on  up-coming  sales  of  public  lands  by  State  Offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  For  details  of  land  descriptions,  prices,  and 
other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you  must  write  the  individual 
State  Office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining  land- 
owners  who  have  statutory  preference  rights  and  may  wish  to 
exercise  them  to  buy  the  land.  Sales  notices  will  point  out,  insofar 
as  possible,  problems  relating  to  (1)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner 
preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of  one  per 
customer,  and  other  pertinent  information.  When  possible,  all 
sales  are  scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so  ample  notice  can 
be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands.  Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on 
short  notice  for  administrative  and  technical  reasons.  A listing 
of  BLM  State  Offices  with  addresses  is  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


Adjoining  landowners  have  first  rights  in  purchasing 
public  land  advertised  for  sale,  and  in  many  cases 
will  prefer  to  exercise  this  right. 


EASTERN  STATES 

The  Eastern  States  Office  area  covers  all  States  north 
and  south  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  east  to  west  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  those  States  bordering  the  western 
shore  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


ARIZONA 

160  acres,  identified  as  A-7441,  located  1*4  miles 
west  and  y2  mile  south  of  Franklin,  Ariz.,  in  Greenlee 
County.  No  legal  access  nor  utilities  available.  Land  is 
in  shallow  basin  among  rolling  hills,  cut  by  numerous 
shallow  washes.  Soils  unstable,  susceptible  to  erosion. 
Vegetation  annual  grasses  and  stunted  creosote  bush. 
Approximate  appraised  value  $8,000. 

5 acres,  identified  as  A-7497,  located  in  Maricopa 
County  5 miles  south  of  Goodyear,  Ariz.  Physical  ac- 
cess requires  pickup  truck.  No  utilities  available.  Typ- 
ical desert  bisected  by  several  20-foot  deep  washes 
varying  in  width  from  50  feet  to  100  feet.  Approximate 
appraised  value  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

40  acres,  identified  as  A-7513,  located  in  Pinal 
County  3 miles  east  and  3 miles  north  of  Casa  Grande, 
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Ariz.  Adjacent  to  east  right-of-way  line  of  Interstate 
Highway  10.  Access  by  Rodeo  Road  which  parallels 
north  boundary  of  this  tract.  No  utilities  available.  Ele- 
vation approximately  1,415  feet.  Typical  desert  growth. 
Most  of  this  tract  has  been  excavated  from  8 to  10  feet 
for  fill  dirt  used  in  construction  of  adjoining  highway. 
No  appraisal. 

CALIFORNIA 

Parcels  not  sold  the  first  time  they  are  offered  are 
available  for  bid  on  a continuing  basis.  When  such  lands 
are  available,  a free  listing  may  be  requested. 

MONTANA 

One  isolated  tract,  identified  as  M-17714  (SD),  in 
Lawrence  County,  South  Dakota,  approximately  4 air 
miles  northwest  of  Spearfish  and  9 miles  southwest  of 
Belle  Fourche.  Topography  varies  from  nearly  level  to 
gently  rolling.  Soils  silty  with  considerable  small  rock. 
Vegetation  mainly  native  rangeland.  No  water  nor  legal 
access.  Past  use  has  been  livestock  grazing.  Mean  an- 
nual temperature  averages  46.5  degrees  with  extremes 
of  — 42  degrees  and  112  degrees.  Write  Montana  State 
Office  for  cost  and  other  details.  Sale  to  be  held  Au- 
gust 29,  1974. 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


ALASKA: 

555  Cordova  St. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501 

District  Manager 

P.O.  Box  1150 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701 

ARIZONA: 

Federal  Bldg., 

Room  3022 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85025 

CALIFORNIA: 

2800  Cottage  Way, 
Room  E-2841 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
95825 

COLORADO: 

1600  Broadway 
Room  700 

Denver,  Colo.  80202 

IDAHO: 

Federal  Bldg., 

Room  334 
550  W.  Fort  St. 

Boise,  Idaho  83702 

MONTANA  (N.  Dak., 

S.  Dak.): 

Federal  Bldg. 

316  North  26th  St. 
Billings,  Mont.  59101 


NEVADA: 

Federal  Bldg., 

300  Booth  St. 

Reno,  Nev.  89502 

NEW  MEXICO  (Okla.): 
Federal  Bldg. 

P.O.  Box  1449 
Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

87501 

OREGON  (Washington): 
729  Northeast 
Oregon  St. 

P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oreg.  97208 

UTAH: 

Federal  Bldg. 

125  South  State  St. 

P.O.  Box  11505 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84111 

WYOMING  (Nebr., 
Kans.): 

2120  Capitol  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  1828 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

82001 

ALL  OTHER  STATES: 
Robin  Bldg. 

7981  Eastern  Ave. 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

20910 
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The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
presents  its  newest 

CONSERVATION  YEARBOOK 

Ninth  full  color  edition 


The  new  Yearbook  examines  the  Department  of  the 
Interior’s  major  missions,  and  its  responsibility  as 
guardian  of  America’s  natural  resources  and  its 
service  to  people. 


128  pages 
60  articles 
more  than  200 


beautiful  color  photos 


Mail  Order  Form  To: 

Manager,  Public  Doucments  Distribution  Center,  Pueblo  Industrial  Park,  Pueblo,  Colorado  81009 

Enclosed  find  $ (check,  money  order,  or  Supt.  of  Documents  coupons). 

Please  send  me  the  publications  I have  checked  below: 

In  Touch  With  People.  $4.55-S /N2400-00792 

Indivisibly  One.  $3.15-S /N2400-00751 

Our  Living  Land.  53.15-S /N2400-00613 

River  Of  Life.  $3.15-S  /N2400-00537 

Its  Your  World.  $3.60-S  /N-2400-00447 

Man  ...  An  Endangered  Species?  $3.70-S  /N2400-00446 

The  Third  Wave.  $4.55-S  /N2400-00445 

The  Population  Challenge.  $2  70-S  N2400-00444  for  prompf  accurate  shipment,  please 

Quest  for  Quality.  $3.15-S  /N2400-00022  fill  in  mailing  label  below. 
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